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James Crossley's earlier Jesus in an Age of Terror is the ideal counterpoint to the present 
treatment. Readers of that volume will want to follow it with this one and readers of this 
one will wish to turn to the other: they are two sides of the same coin. 

In Chapter 1: Introduction: Jesus Quests and Contexts Crossley strives mightily to offer the 
requisite setting for what's to follow. Then in PART I: From Mont Pelerin to Eternity? 
Contextualising an Age ofNeoliberalism he describes Neoliberalism and Postmodernity 
(chapter 2). Chapter 3 is devoted to the question of Biblioblogging: Connected 
Scholarship; Chapter 4: 'Not Made by Great Men'? The Quest for the Individual Christ 
and Chapter 5: 'Never Trust a Hippy': Finding a Liberal Jesus Where You Might Not 
Think. 

Readers will then learn in PART II: Jesus in an Age ofNeoliberalism, Chapter 6 about A 
'fundamentally unreliable adoration': Jewishness' and the Multicultural Jesus. Chapter 7: is 
devoted to the subject, The Jesus Who Wasn't There? Conservative Christianity, Atheism 
and Other Religious Influences. 

The final segment of the book, PART III: Contradictions, contains. Chapter 8: 'Forgive 
them; for they do not know what they are doing!' Other Problems, Extremes and the Social 
World of Jesus, and finally Chapter 9: Red Tory Christ. 

Chapter 10 draws everything together in a Conclusion. 

Crossley is able to show quite convincingly that most historical Jesus scholarship is 
informed in large part by the ideology of the scholar. 

Especially in chapter 3, 'Biblioblogging: Connected Scholarship', does Crossley prove 
himself to be extraordinarily capable as an analyst. Subsections include 'Religion, 
Scripture and God: The Importance of Being Vague', 'The 2010 Haiti Earthquake and 
Theodicy', 'Questioning the Dominant Narrative', 'Why We All Love to Hate Pat 
Robertson', 'NT Wrong and the Bibliobloggers', 'Surveillance and the Politics of Wrong', 
'The Wrong Controversies', A Very Conservative Defence of Murder', and 'Concluding 
Remarks'. Throughout it's clear that many of the bloggers Crossley discusses have an 
interest in maintaining, for the most part, the 'standard' narrative. Why they do so and 
the lengths to which they go to do so is the meat of the chapter. 

Crossley is always insightful but he can also exhibit flashes of genius. His examination of 
the 'Jewishness' of Jesus in Chapter 6 is just such an exhibition. Here he 'takes Mike Bird 
to the woodshed' (my phrase, not his) in a scathing and altogether justifiable way. Asking 
'What Percentage of Alcohol Would Jesus Be?' as a springboard to the discussion of the 



Jewishness of Jesus, Crossley shows how mistaken and blinkered the discussion of the 
'Jewishness of Jesus' is. Included in his scathing description - along with Bird- are Wright 
and Sanders and Mack and Ratzinger and others. 

But at the end of the day it is the work of Bruce Malina and the Context Group which 
receive the brunt of Crossley s unblinking critical gaze. Malina's political views and the 
influence those views have on his Jesus scholarship are analyzed in extraordinary detail. 
Crossley remarks, for example, 

... some of the results of Malina's scholarship are not backed up by serious 
evidence and so instead we have a prime example of the power of dominant 
cultural influences on scholarship (p. 183). 

Though but a tiny fragment of Crossley's presentation that simple sentence encapsulates 
the whole; for the whole is a description of the power of dominant cultural influences on 
biblical scholarship. 

New Testament scholars are as much a part of the dominant culture as anyone, in other 
words; and those who aren't are regularly marginalized by the majority. Isn't that 
interesting? 

What Crossley shows, at least so far as I can tell, is that biblical scholars are traditionalists 
even if they fancy themselves liberals. They toe the party line (as it were) as much as any 
Fundamentalist. This is an exceedingly important fact for it manifests itself in a practical 
dismissal of the much vaunted 'academic freedom'. Academic freedom is an illusion 
when it exercises itself outside the dominant cultural viewpoint. Such 'outside the box' 
thinking isn't welcome in the Ivory Tower. 

Crossley's work doesn't simply need to be read, it needs to be digested and the 
implications of his research discussed and debated. Academic research itself is at stake 
and the future of academia under a shadow so long as academics are serfs of the status 
quo. 
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